differs from that just discussed in several ways that can contribute to a better grasp of the problems inherent in developing programs for family intervention. The research ranges from studies of learning contingencies that shape behavior in real settings to verbal measures of cognitive levels of development. The work of Kohlberg (see, especially, 1969) is best known, but there are many other contributors. Two aspects of this research are important for the purposes of this paper: the theory of stages of moral development and the nature of rule-bound behavior.
Kohlberg's research is built upon Piaget's seminal work on stages of cognitive and moral development in children. To summarize briefly, Kohl-berg postulates a six-stage sequence in the development of moral reasoning, ranging from avoidance of punishment and strict adherence to authority through reference to social consequences to the following of conscience and moral principle. Research has provided strong support for the existence of these stages, but studies also indicate that individuals are not rigidly located at any one stage at any particular time and that measures of reasoning level are not better predictors of actual behavior than are those that have been used in the past (Mischel and Mischel 1976).
Two findings are most important for the purposes of socialization in the family. First, children, on their own, are unlikely to behave at moral levels higher than their own developmental stage (Kohlberg 1969, Mischel and Mischel 1976). Second, children tend to model admired elders who reason at a higher stage. The implication is that access to a child's cognitive-moral reasoning process for the purpose of moral persuasion should always be established initially at the child's own level, but that children can also be influenced over time by modeling from a higher level. Moral persuasion and moral modeling are both possible, according to studies of moral development, but techniques should be designed to affect the appropriate developmental level.
One characteristic of much of this literature strongly detracts from its programmatic usefulness at this point. Kohlberg and many of his followers are zealous advocates of their approach, and, like any "movement," they are not much inclined to find out if they are wrong. Consequently, theve-normative factors is indispensable for the development of effective intervention strategies.
